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to fight against it. In January 1914, their London members
were locked out by the employers: the struggle was notably
prolonged, but the conditions were worsened by the distrust
between the strikers and their leaders. In July the united front
was broken by pure craft sectarianism; the masons, having
secured terms suitable to themselves, simply walked back into
the yards.

Exasperated by this end to four years of ceaseless work, the
industrial unionists took a step wrhich in every other trade had
been rejected as imprudent. At a conference held in Birming-
ham on August 2 and 3, they formed a rival union, the
Building Workers' Industrial Union, constructed upon com-
pletely revolutionary principles, and intended to replace the
existing unions. True, it had very few members, but it was
hoped that the great surge of industrial unionist feeling would
soon sweep the masses in.

No such thing was to happen. The delegates had not, it is
fairly safe to assume, paid more attention than anyone else to
news items announcing the murder of an archduke of whom
they had never heard in a town whose name they could not
pronounce. It is certain that they were immensely astonished
to read in their papers, on the journey home, that Great
Britain had declared war on Germany.

CHAPTER XL
LIFE AND WAGES BEFORE THE WAR
IN one sense, the years of the twentieth century which
preceded the outbreak of the Great War were for Great
Britain, a period of remarkable progress and prosperity.
Despite the rapid growth of industrial production in other
countries, British exports were increasing at a tremendous
pace. Net imports were also rising fast, but not so fast as
exports; and in consequence the visible adverse balance of
trade was actually smaller in 1913 than it had been in the later
'nineties. Over this period the money value of British exports